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CJCATTERED  throughout  the  large  Negro 
^  population  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  live  a 
goodly  number  of  blind  citizens  whose  afflic¬ 
tions  range  from  "being  born  blind"  to  "hav¬ 
ing  been  blind  only  a  short  while.” 

The  majority  of  this  group  are  adults, 
many  of  whom  in  spite  of  their  loss  of  sight 
dislike  idleness  and  inactivity,  or  standing 
on  street  corners  with  chewing  gum  and  pen¬ 
cils  for  sale.  One  of  the  youngest  in  the 
group,  when  asked  what  she  did  to  keep  her¬ 
self  busy,  said  that  her  day  was  so  full  she 
could  hardly  get  around  to  all  her  duties.  She 
taught  music  and  Braille,  was  taking  a  cor¬ 
respondence  secretarial  course,  and  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Atlanta  Association  for  Adult 
Blind.  But  only  a  few  are  so  accomplished. 

Educationally,  many  of  these  blind  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  seeing 
schools,  because  the  occurrence  of  blindness 
came  after  maturity.  A  few  of  this  number 
report  having  attended,  or  having  graduated 
from,  the  State  Academy  of  the  Blind  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  and  other  blind  schools. 

Their  occupational  accomplishments  are 
few  and  fall  within  the  confines  of  handi¬ 
craft,  masonry,  mechanics,  and  teachers  of 
Braille  and  music. 

Like  other  able-bodied  and  normal  indi¬ 
viduals  these  blind  want  to  make  friends 
and  wherever  possible  secure  work  to  sustain 
themselves  in  spite  of  their  handicap.  Even 
in  times  like  these  they  want  to  feel  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  have  turned  faster,  that 
the  production  line  has  not  slackened,  be¬ 
cause  they  too  have  contributed  something  to 
the  cause  for  which  we  fight.  (Lest  anyone 
doubt  what  the  blind  can  do  and  are  doing 
in  our  war  effort,  attention  is  called  to  "The 
Blind  Can  Do  It  Better”  by  Enid  Griffis  in 
the  April  1943  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine.) 

They  need,  like  other  able-bodied  and  nor¬ 
mal  individuals,  friendly  understanding  and 
contacts  with  the  sighted  world,  varied  train¬ 
ing  programs  which  will  enable  theffl  f o  be¬ 
come  self-supporting,  encouragement^'^  and 
continued  enlightment.  And  they  need  and 
desire  guidance  so  that  they  too  may  face  a 
postwar  world  understandingly,  confidently, 
and  securely. 

*  Librarian,  Auburn  Branch,  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia. 


The  Blind  Association 

True  understanding  can  come  only  as  a 
result  of  direct  experiences.  Between  "being 
handicapped”  and  "imagining  being  handi¬ 
capped”  lies  a  wide  chasm.  Therefore  it  is 
only  natural  that  P.  J.  Woods,  organizer  of 
the  Atlanta  Association  for  Adult  Blind, 
would  have  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the 
blind,  since  he  himself  suffers  from  the  same 
affliction.  His  training,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  various  blind  schools,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  lecturer  and  organizer  of  blind 
groups  fit  him  adequately  for  his  chosen 
work. 

Simply  stated,  the  aim  of  the  organizer  is 
to  help  this  group  overcome  the  feeling  that 
physical  blindness  need  be  such  a  burden¬ 
some  handicap,  and  to  make  the  sighted 
more  conscious  of  their  sightless  brothers. 
The  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  establish  a 
workshop  and  training  school  for  themselves. 

There  are  enough  blind  in  the  county  to 
support  a  workshop,  for  according  to  the 
"Georgia  Survey  of  the  Blind,”  Georgia  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  1938, 
there  were  360  Negro  blind  in  Fulton  county, 
of  whom  187  were  male  and  173  female. 
Already  thirty-one  adults  are  members  of 
the  Association,  and  constant  effort  is  being 
made  to  gather  all  the  sheep  into  the  fold. 
Many  are  not  members  due  in  part  to  in¬ 
difference,  or  to  no  knowledge  yet  of  the 
existence  of  the  organization. 

Library  O pportunity 

With  the  obvious  needs  of  this  group,  and 
the  aims  of  the  organization  so  clearly  por¬ 
trayed  before  us,  here  was  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  the  Auburn  Branch  Library 
staff  for  action  and  service,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  providing  meeting  quarters  and 
cultural  attainments  I;,pr  it  has  long  since 
been  agreed'  that  the  supplying  of  books  to 
any  group  by.,-a  library  does  not  make  the 
library’s  educational  service  complete. 

Auburn  Branch  has  an'  auditorium  on  its 
ground  floor  with  a  stating  capacity  of  two 
hundred  and  fi.Ty  persons.  The  location  of 
this  room  is  far  enough  removed  from  the 
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•  Ljstening-In  Time 

The  blind  listening  to  the  talking  book  machine  at  Auburn  Branch  Library,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


main  reading  rooms  so  that  group  meetings 
in  the  auditorium  do  not  disturb  library 
patrons  upstairs.  There  is  a  side  entrance 
with  few  steps  leading  from  the  street  by 
which  our  blind  patrons  may  enter  the  audi¬ 
torium  without  having  to  climb  the  numer¬ 
ous  front  steps.  It  is  here  that  they  hold 
their  regular  monthly  meeting,  and  that  the 
library  program  for  the  blind  is  conducted. 

First  of  all  we  had  the  task  of  knowing 
and  finding  this  group.  Our  survey  method 
proved  rather  fruitless,  and  only  a  few  names 
and  addresses  were  secured.  When  appeals 
were  made  to  welfare  agencies,  the  supervi¬ 
sors  endorsed  our  program  and  thought  it 
worth  while,  but  due  to  regulations  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  clients  could  not  be 
divulged.  One  agency  did  offer  to  mail  from 
their  office  our  notices  to  the  blind  of  the  in¬ 
tended  program.  It  was  during  this  interim 
that  a  short  notice  appeared  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers,  stating  that  all  Negro  blind 
were  asked  to  meet  at  3:00  p.m.  Tuesday  of 
that  week  to  form  an  organization.  The  li¬ 
brarian  lost  no  time  in  being  present  at  this 
meeting.  Upon  arrival  she  found  that  she 
was  one  of  the  few  sighted  persons  in  the 
audience,  and  was  therefore  asked  to  serve 
as  secretary  for  that  meeting.  This  provided 
not  only  the  opportunity  of  securing  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers,  but  the 
chance  of  talking  to  the  grpup,  and  outlining 
the  intended  progrArnt.'  The  program  was 


heartily  accepted  by  the  group,  and  they  de¬ 
cided  to  meet  twice  a  month,  in  order  that 
one  meeting  could  be  given  over  strictly  to 
the  library  program.  Hence,  incorporated  in 
the  Association  from  its  beginning  is  the 
staff’s  program  for  adult  blind. 

The  Program 

The  main  objectives  of  the  program  for 
the  blind,  simply  stated,  are:  to  enlighten  as 
well  as  to  arouse  new  hope  and  courage,  to 
create  new  trends  of  thought  through  famili¬ 
arity  with  books  and  their  authors,  to  assist 
in  making  social  and  personal  contacts,  and 
to  listen  to  public  opinions  and  views. 

Further  analysis  of  these  objectives  is  to 
provide  cultural  growth  by  hearing  book  re¬ 
views  and  current  topics  discussed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  institutions  and  walks 
of  life ;  to  create  greater  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  especially 
those  books  and  materials  designed  for  the 
blind,  (Braille  books  and  talking  books  may 
be  borrowed  directly  from  the  Kriegshaber 
Branch  Library  for  the  Blind,  a  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta)  ;  to  help 
develop  a  well  informed  group  along  public 
opinion  and  affairs,  and  provide  counseling 
which  will  also  be  concerned  with  plans  for 
postwar  needs;  to  contribute  to  recreational 
enjoyment  by  personal  contacts,  and  "give 
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them  renewed  strength  in  their  struggle 
against  the  dark  backwash  of  tyranny.” 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  there  are  in  the  city  many  institutions 
and  organizations  from  which  aid  can  be 
secured,  since  each  is  staffed  by  individuals 
whose  purposes,  interests,  and  educational 
abilities  represent  various  powerhouses  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Book  reviewing  naturally  has  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  place  on  this  program.  The  average  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  meetings  was  twenty-five, 
with  more  male  members  being  present. 

Listening-In  Time 

Another  feature  of  the  program  has  been 
arranged,  called  "Listening-In-Time,”  which 
may  extend  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour. 
The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  have  the  blind 
make  use  of  the  library  at  their  convenience 
and  whenever  there  is  a  felt  need  for  cul¬ 
tural  improvement  or  recreational  enjoyment. 
It  is  designed  as  a  time  when  blind  patrons 
may  come  to  the  library  auditorium  either 
individually  or  in  groups  and  listen  to  those 
talking  books  which  they  have  requested  or 
which  have  been  selected  by  the  staff  for 
them.  Most  often  the  staff  makes  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  to  be  used,  due  to  the  blinds’ 
limited  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  for 
their  requests  are  few,  and  the  records  show 
that  they  ask  primarily  for  religious  books. 

Some  of  the  talking  books  which  have 
been  selected  by  the  staff  and  liked  by  the 
blind  are  Porgy  by  Du  Bose  Heyward,  5'^- 
lected  American  Verse,  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
by  Booth  Tarkington,  and  others.  A  staff 
member  usually  gives  some  assistance  at  this 
time  by  changing  the  records,  inserting  new 
machine  needles,  etc.  However,  many  are 
adept  at  performing  these  small  duties  for 
themselves. 

This  service  is  felt  imperative  because 
some  blind  still  live  in  homes  without  elec¬ 
tricity,  others  have  been  indifferent  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  machine  for  home  use,  while  still 
others  would  prefer  listening  together. 

As  the  program  continues  to  progress,  it 
is  hoped  that  Listening-In  Time  will  create 
greater  familiarity  with  books  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  a  book  may  be  listened  to  as 
many  times  as  desired.  It  is  hoped  also  that 
such  a  time  will  in  itself  create  greater  inter¬ 
est  and  enjoyment  and  combat  idleness  and 
disparagement.  For  those  who  read  slowly, 
poorly,  or  not  at  all,  it  is  hoped  that  they  too 
will  be  benefitted  by  this  service. 


Ke  actions 

The  courage  to  "speak  for  yourself,  John” 
has  not  been  given  unto  everyone,  but  a  nod 
of  the  head  or  a  shake  of  the  hand  speaks 
just  as  loudly  sometimes.  Enough  response 
from  this  group  has  been  evidenced  either 
by  a  shake  of  the  hand  or  a  nod  of  the  head 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  program. 
It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  these  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  make  their  way  to  the  speakers’ 
table,  expend  every  effort  to  be  on  time  at 
the  library  program,  and  to  hear  their  voices 
asking  for  information  over  the  telephone. 

It  has  been  observed  that  since  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  blind  has  been  initiated,  an¬ 
other  group  of  citizens,  whose  acquaintance 
the  library  staff  had  never  made,  is  gradually 
being  taken  into  the  circle.  To  this  group 
belong  the  sighted  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  blind  who  must  come  and  wait  until  the 
program  is  over.  Some  sit  and  listen  to  what 
is  being  said  at  the  program  and  from  all 
outward  appearances  enjoy  the  time  spent 
while  waiting.  A  few,  not  caring  to  hear  the 
program,  make  their  way  to  the  reading 
rooms  upstairs  and  browse  among  the  books 
and  magazines,  while  others  deposit  their 
blind  charges  in  the  auditorium  and  come 
back  for  them  later.  The  staff  feels  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  serving  this  group  as  well  as 
any  other  group  in  the  city,  and  uses  various 
methods  of  salesmanship,  in  an  effort  to  sell 
them  the  many  services  which  the  library  has 
to  offer. 

The  program  is  in  its  initial  stage,  and  the 
staff  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  takes 
constant  effort  and  taxes  their  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  to  the  limit  at  times,  that 
constant  contacts  must  be  made,  that  patience 
must  be  exercised,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
handicaps  in  working  with  the  group  are 
their  indifference,  their  inability  to  travel 
distances  from  home  alone,  and  the  limited 
ability  of  many  to  read  well.  Although  this 
service  is  a  pioneer  one  for  Auburn  Branch 
its  value  has  been  recognized  by  the  staff  as 
well  as  by  its  blind  patrons. 

n  n 

Books  .  .  .  are  essential  if  Britain  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  all  the  multitudinous  problems  of 
after  the  war.  Books  are  essential  for  maintaining 
morale  here  and  now  while  the  war  still  goes  on: 
they  provide  unique  recreation  for  the  mind.  And 
without  books  it  is  empty  rhetoric  to  talk  of  the 
democratic  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  be¬ 
tween  free  citizens. 

— ^JOHN  BrOPHY 
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What  Hoe,  Library  Gardeners! 


'  I  'HE  experience  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  staff  in  growing  Victory  Gar¬ 
dens  last  year  was  so  phenomenal  that  it 
should  be  shared  with  other  library  staffs/ 
who  at  this  moment  may  be  contemplating 
similar,  ventures.  / 

First,  you  get  your  land.  Most  libr^^es  have 
little  odds  and  ends  of  land  lying  around. 
You  dig  deep  in  these,  below  the  layers  of 
old  shingles,  ashes,  tin  cans^  and  L.C.  cards, 
and  you  find  soil.  If  yoh  don’t,  buy  some 
(any  trustee  will  oblige^  and  spread  around, 
first  removing  the  worms,  which  can  be  solcL'"^ 
to  buy  more  soil.  If  you  have  manure/)n 
hand,  fold  it  ifi,  as  in  an  omelette.  It  you 
don’t,  neveF  mind.  Remove  the '  smaller 
stones,  so  you  won’t  have  grits  imyour  hom¬ 
iny  aryL  vice  versa.  The  larger  rocks  make 
wonderful  rock  gardens.  Wnat’s  left  should 
be  stirred  thoroughly  ajid  moistened.  You 
can  spit  if  you  want  to. 

Well,  you’ve  goP  your  land  all  prepared. 
Now  for  your^^rdeners.  Most  librarians 
have  had  to  write  so  many  overdue  postals 
for  books  on  gardening  that  they  loathe  gar¬ 
dening.  yhis  is  too  bad,  but  what  isn’t  these 
days.^  /You  might  appeal  to  them  on  the 
groujfm  of  loyalty  to  the  library,  but  if  they 
havfe  no  loyalty  that  leayds  you  with  no 
ground,  which  is  a  bad.-start  for  gardening. 
The  best  solution  is  a  purely  material  one. 
You  offer  prizes  £cff  the  best  tomato,  cab¬ 
bage,  string  bean,^  et  al.  The  prizes  should 
be  attractive:  |100  bonds,  or  jade  earrings 
for  the  ladies  and  golf  sticks  for  the  men. 
Last  year  .  We  gave  out  golf  sticks  to  a  man 
who  had  produced  a  magnificent  turnip  in 
two  weeks  and  he  and  all  the  other .  men 
went  off  and  played  golL  instead  of  garden¬ 
ing.  Their  gardens,  as  a  result,  came  out 
much  better  than  the  gardens  of  the  girls 
who  stuck  with  them  tooth  and  nail.  The 
girls  weren’t  sore  at  that;  what  riled  them 
was  learning  that  -  the  prize  winner  had 
bought  the  turnip  at  the  corner  grocery  store 
and  stuck  it  in  the  ground.  He’s  now  in  the 
Solomons,  and  serves  him  right. 

Any  trustee  will  lend  the  necessary  tools. 

If  not,  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  have  a  brid 
party  in  the  hotel  ballroom  and  by  digg¬ 
ing  $1.65  a  ticket  and  selling  1,7(>0  ten- 
cent  chances  on  a  $2  bottle  of  domestic  gin 
dressed  up  in  pink  pajamas  you  can  raise  just 
enough  to  buy  three  sets  of  tools.  These  may 


be  pas^dTrom  hand  to  hand  until  lost.  You 
wilLfilid  them  when  you  plow  next  year. 

.-dFor  your  seeds,  you  write  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman.  This  gives  you  ^  good  chance  to 
kill  two  birds  with  on/^tone  and  ask  him 
what  he’s  doing  dpwn  there  anyway,  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  his  constituency  and  please  send  the 
pumpkin  se^S  ahead  of  the  rest  because  you 
like  your^pumpkin  pie  in  August. 

To^Jceep  up  the  morale  of  the  gardeners 
an(^ave  wear  and  tear  on  good  clothes,  de¬ 
vise  some  appropriate  costumes.  Chintz  dra¬ 
peries  and  kitchen  tablecloths  make  cute  gar¬ 
den  gowns.  The  girls  will  probably  insist  on 
bloomers  or  knickers.  ,  They’re  all  right  if 
you  haven’t  any  men  left  on  the  staff.  Men, 
of  course,  like  to  see  women  all  dressed  up 
for  afternoon  tea  when  they  kneel  down  in 
the  garden'^to  dig.  In  fact,  men  like  to  see 
women  dig.  The  photograph  proves  it.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  men  just 
standing  there  watching  the  women  work. 

Well,  that’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
first  week  you  get  the  staff  gardeners  out 
twice  a  day,  bubbling  with  enthusiasm.  The 
second  week  they  quit  bubbling.  The  third 
week  they  start  frothing.  '  After  four  weeks 
there  are  only  two  gardeners  left.  One  of 
these  sticks  it  out  until  harvest  time  and 
along  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  she  is 
seen  furtively  munching  on  a  shriveled  scal¬ 
lion  at  lunch  hour.  Not  even  she  would  have 

the  nerve  to 
ask  for  one  of  . 
the  prizes.  So 
your  .  'prizes 
dgn^t  cost  you 
^inything.  In 
fact,  nothing 
costs  you  much 
of  anything. 
It’s  by  and 
large  one  of 
the  simplest 
and  cheapest 
ways  of  help/ 
ing  the /^ar 
effort  wo  have 


e  V 


come 


:ross.  T.G.B. 
P.S.  Actually,  the  BrooklyrC  Public  Library 
gardeners  produced  so  nfany  vegetables  last 
year  that  radishes  w/e  used  as  decorations 
and  carrots  were  fed  to  the  pigeons. 
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